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Further, if in morality we are to aim at the greatest sum
of pleasures, whether for ourselves or for humanity at
large, we must know the intrinsic or extrinsic differences
between pleasures. Do pleasures differ in kind, or only
in amount? The earlier answer to this question was
tolerably clear. Pleasures differ in amount, for quantity
of pleasure being equal, said Bentham, pushpin is as
good as poetry. But Mill will not commit himself to
such barbarism as this. He knows that his own
pleasures may perhaps not be relatively so large in
amount as those of the sensualist, but that they are far
higher in quality. Consequently, he admits that pleasures
differ in quality, and, to this extent, puts himself right
with that common-sense judgment which the narrower
forms of Hedonism had outraged. But a logical
difficulty remains. If pleasure be the test of moralit)7,
then, when we use the terms "higher" or "lower"
pleasures, we must not refer to any other standard than
that which our emotional test can justify. But inasmuch
as the intellectual pleasure, for instance, which we call
" higher," does not give us a greater amount of emotional
gratification, but rather less, than the pleasure of the
sensualist, we must, in using such terms as "higher" and
ft lower," be appealing to some other standard than that
of feeling. In other words, a distinction in quality
between pleasures can be made if our standard of
estimation be something other than feeling, but can not
be made, if we remain true to the psychological theory
of Bentham. In this instance, as in many others, Mill
has included in his scheme a distinction which his
ground-plan does not admit of.
Again, is man originally a wholly selfish creature?ndm^ p. 109,
